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A SERMON 
On the Undeceptive Nature of God’s Love. 


By 8. C. LOVELAND. 

Jou iii: 16; 17.—< For God so loved the world that he 
gave his only begotten son, that whosoever believeth 
in him, should not p-rish, but have everlasting life.— 
For God sent not his Son into the world to condemn 
the world, but that the world through him might be 
saved.” 

There isa great deal said, in the Christian 
world, of the love of God. An expression of the 
position is never, in direct terms, denied. But 
we find many theories of doctrine that seem vir- 
tually to deny the plain expressions of that love, 
and to pervert what we conceive to be our best 
ideas of that heavenly principle. It must be true 
that God either loves mankind universally, or he 
does not. Ifhe does notiove them, nothing can 
be said or done which will prove of any essential 
benefit to them; for in his purposes we cannot 
expect him to change. If he loves a part, and 
hates a part, the part which he hates, would be 
in the same predicament,as we have concluded 
the whole must be, provided his hatred was ex- 
tended to such a number. On the other hand, 
ifhe loves mankind universally, we cannot ex- 
pect this love to change; and if so, we must sup- 
pose that, those whom he eternally abandons, 
should he thus forsake any portion of his off- 
spring, still remain the objects of his love. They 
must eternally remain in this condition, from the 
consideration that they once stood in that rela- 
tion to God, as the objects of their Creator’s love. 
Notwithstanding all this, we are not taught to 
expect the bliss of heaven, or any divine and be- 
nevolent principle will be, in any manner, dis- 
turbed, by such a failure of embracing its former 
candidates. 

When these ideas strike our minds with any 
considerable degree of force, they tend to urge 
upon us a doubt, whether we can have any prop- 
ér ideas of the love of God. We know that love 
inman is a principle that embraces the benefit 
of its objects. But when we apply this principle 
to our Maker, and find that he will abandon a 
portion of the objects of his love toa state of 
endless wretchedness and woe, we are puzzled. 
Nor does it help us out of the difficulty, that the 
fault was in the creature; that he had a day of 
grace, and had failed to improve it. Granting 
all this to be true, it does not help us at all on 
this subject. Unless some way can be found out, 
by which we can understand that an unchangea- 
ble God can cease to love what he once loved, 
the whole difficulty remains. 

Under these circumstances, we are sometimes 




















led to doubt our own senses, and to conclude that 


the love of God is something of which we can 
form no rational idea. We are driven further 
into the labyrinth of this perplexity, when our 
innate depravity is urged upon us, as an evil that 
wholly deprives us of spiritual discernment. Un- 
der these difficulties, and at the same time, con- 
sidering that it is doubtful, whether we had ever 
been born again, we find ourselves well prepared 
to give up the use of our senses, and to conclude 
that the love of God may mean something, of 
which we can formno sort of proper or analo- 
gous idea. What is it then to us, to read in the 
book of divine revelation, that ““God is love”?— 
Truly he may be Jove, and yet we be left in doubt 
whether we have any inéerest in his love. For 
his pleasure, all things are, and were created, 
and we among the number; yet the same per- 
plexing difficulty, lands us where we were be- 
fore, in the full belief of God’s universal benevo- 
lence in one part of our theory, and next to 
despair ourselves of any desirable interest in a 
Savior’s love. 

We are told in our text, that God loved the 
world, and in a common ¢asé, we should be sat- 
isfied with such a p!ain expression. We should 
fancy it meant as much, as the utmost of human 
desires could realize. We should think that if 
he, whose attributes were all in consemmate per- 
fection, loved the world, the world was safe as 
the object of his love. But this result of faith in 
the minds of erring mortals, we find, does not 
follow. Our Savior has therefore adapted his 
language, as a remedy suited tothe disease. He 
has not barely told us that Gpd loved the world, 
but has informed us in wh&t‘this love cotisists.— 
How well did God love the world? “God so 
loved the world, that he gave his only-begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life.” This is just 
what we should suppose was love, and to no 
small extent. It embraced the world,—its ob- 
ject was to impart everlasting life. Our Savior 
in his kindness has seen fit to give us the nega- 
tive of this principle, and that is that the world 
should not perish. We are glad he has named 
this, because the conclusion the perplexed state 
of our minds had urged upon us, was, that it 
might be as consistent with the love of God, that 
men should perish, as that they should have ev- 
erlasting life. This is a timely remedy for our 
disease. 

We are aware that an objector may urge that 
God’s love embraces only those who believe, for 
such alone can have everlasting life, while it 
leaves those who do not believe to perish. But 
this is evidently a mistake. God’s love embraces 
the world as its object, while faith is the medium 
through which everlasting life is enjoyed. It is 
true the unbeliever cannot possess it; but it can- 
not be true, that he is not an object of God’s love, 
and a candidate for everlasting life through faith 
and repentance, whenever this faith and repent- 
ance may come. This is a medium open to his 
view, and though he may be out of the direct 
path to-day, wé relinquish not our hopes that he 
may be in it to-morrow. The sequel of our dis- 
course, we think, will throw light upon this 


point. 





It now remains that we attend to some of the 
particular things that are offered us in our text, 


as descriptive of God’s love. The great object » 


is expressed in a single word with its particle) 
the world. 'The Calvinists have a very aihdy 
way of understanding this word. Whenever it 
is connected with salvation, it comprehends the 
elect. In other cases, it means the non-eleet.— 
So they swap it round, as best suits their conve- 
nience. 

In dividing mankind inte two classes, one of 
the common phrases among professed Chiifistians, 
is Gdo’s people, and the ie mang The 
world’s people must be tho ‘are of the 
world; and if only one class can be the exclusive 
objects of divine favor, it would appear, it must 
be the world’s people ; for it is the world, expres- 
sed in our text, that God so loved. It was said 
of Christ, that “he wasin the world, and the 
world was made by him, and the world knew him 
not.” Here we find the same world which is 
named as being made by him, knew him not, which 
describes the common character of what called 
the world’s people. And further, “He came un- 
to his own, and his own received him not.”— 
There can be no dispute that the world, in the 
language of our text, comprehends mankind uni- 
versally, from the many expressions of the great 
object of the Saviour’s mis Christ was the 
lamb of God which takes away the sin of the 
world. It was he who gave himself a ransom 
for all; who tasted death for every m@m. It was 
he who came io do his Father’s will,—a will that 
embraces the salvation of all men, and their com- 
ing to the knowledge of the truth... It was the 
lost that he came to seek ‘and’ to Saveprominding 
us of the proverb, that they that are whole need 
not a physician, but they that are sick. In the 
light of such shining testimony, we cannot mis- 
take the meaning of a Saviour’s love, nor of the 
love of our heavenly Father through him. It is 
in no way akin toanger. It bears no relation to 
that cold apathy that knows no care, and feels 
no concern for the many subjects of sin, and ob- 
jects of distress, with which our world abounds. 

God so loved the world that he gave his only be- 
gotten Son. Here we learn concerning God’s 
love, there is a giver, and there is a gift. God is 
the giver, and Jesus Christ to the world ‘is the 
gift. It is said that “every good gift, and every 
perfect gift, is from above, and cometh down 
from the Father of lights, with whom there is no 
variableness or shadow of turning.” So perfect 
a gift is this, that it is called God’s only begotten 
Son. By this it would seem that it is not God 
himself who was given; nor do we learn that the 
Son appeared to appease his Father’s wrath; 
but that he appeared on a very different errand, 
which was to commend his love. Our text does 
does not favor the idea of a previous covenant of 
redemption between the Father and the Son; for 
on this ground, they would stand as parties equal- 
ly concerned, and on equal authority. But in- 
stead of this, God is the sender, and Christ the 
person sent; God is the giver, and Christ the 
great and perfect gift. 

Men are called the sons of God, yet Christ is 


“his only begotten Son. This may strike the eye 
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as forming a discrepancy; but the difficulty is 
solved by considering Christ the Son ‘of God, in 
a high and peculiar sense. We give to the term 
Jirst, the seuse of highest, most pre-eminent, and 
in this sense we find it so applied to Christ. In 
‘Hebrew, ii, 6, he is called the first begotten; and 
in Rev. ii, 5, the first begotten from the dead.— 
Christ is the only begotten Son of God, in the 
same sense, in which he is first begotten ; repre- 
senting the high and peculiar dignity of his rela- 
tion and character to the glorious Father of our 
spirits. 

The negative object of God’s love is, that the 
world should not perish ; that it should not be end- 
lessly or eternally lost. It is true the word per- 
ish, has not alwaysithis meaning ; because Christ 
affirms that he came to save that which was lost 
or perished; for in the original we find the same 
word in both passages. Without Christ, men 
eannot be saved, consistent with the plan of the 
divine economy. Therefore, without him their 
perishing must b@an endless exclusion, from the 
very nature of their condition, though not of ne- 
cessity from any legitimate meaning of the word. 
God’s so loving the world, as to send his Son 
that whosoever believeth on him should not per- 


ish, was, therefore, a manifestation of mercy of 


no sma!] magnitude. The interest of all world- 
ly concerns, sivks into littleness, in comparison 
with this. Empires may rise and fall to ruin; 
whole nations may rush headlong to a common 
grave in one day, and the damage compares not 
with a lost world, perishing without a redeemer. 
Nay, should endless pain be out of the question, 
and undying existence without eternal life be the 
consequence, or the dreadful gioom of endless 
silence, stamped 1 our being, our loss would 
be incalculable. 

The real objéct of God’s love appears in be- 
stowing opine world everlasting life. On this 
we look asthe great gift of present and future ex- 
istence. Jesus tells us to know God, and his Son 
whom he has sent, is eternal lite. Some people 
speak of knowing.God aright; ‘but to know Ged 
in any other way than not to know hin aright, 
43 not to know him. He that knows God wrong, 
does not know him at all. To know God, is to 
be acquainted with his mercy and his love; to 
realize them in such a manner as not to mistake 
their nature or their object. It isto experience 
the love of God shied abroad in the heart, and to 
feel that the great interests of life are in his love. 
With this solemn sense of the divine character, 
we find not exclusively our own interests em- 
braced, but the wide—extended interest of the 
world. We can have faith for those who have 
not faith for themselves. Our hope is not foun- 
ded in present prospects, nor in the fickle Jife 
and experience of man, but in the immutable 
promise of God, corroborated by his equally im- 
mutable love. ° 

One thing which presents the love of God, in 
the language of our text, in a mest important 
ge of view, is the evident expression of design. 
No rational being works without design. He 
has an object to be affected ; to that object he ap- 
plies means in the exercise of his.discretion.— 
When it is said God sent not his Son into the 
world to conde.in the world, there is clearly a 
negative expression of his design. When it is 
said, he sent him into the world, that the world 
through him might be saved, there is an evident 
expression of his design. The design is such as 
we should suppose would be the result of infinite 
fove. It shows that we are not at all mistaken 
jn the rea! character of divine love, Under what- 
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ever embarrassments we may labor— whatever 
sin'may have done in deranging the moral intel- 
lect, stil: the language of divine inspiration is 
found perfectly well adapted to our weak and 
erring state. It shows us the design of our Ma- 
ker; and that is, that ‘God sent not his Son into 
the world to condemn the world; but that the 
world through bim might be saved.” 

Should it finally result, in the event of things, 
that Jesus, as judge of the world, should find 
himself under the necessity of condemning the 
world, contrary to the design of him who .sent 
him into the world, what credit could it do to 
his most important of all missions? Sheuld it 
be the result of his mission that he should con- 
demn a portion of the world, embraced in the 
design of the Father, as the objects of salvation, 
must it not prove counteracting of that design in 
proportion to the number who are thus condem- 
ned ? 

A temporary condemnation may come within 
the design of mercy, because it always presup- 
poses a period in which it will be removed. A 
temporary condemnation may form a part of the 
divine discipline. In this case, it becomes one 
of the direct means of mercy. 

Though the word condemnation does not ne- 
cessarily siguify an endless exclusion from divine 
mercy, it would seem to imply something of sim- 
ilar kind in the words of my text. It is put ar 
opposition to salvation; and if salvation never 
come, the consequences of condemnation would 
never be removed. If, then, Christ, as the Judge 
of quick and dead, condemns mankind for sin, 
in the more common and Jimited sense of the 
term, it makes no contradiction to this sort of 
condemnation in the language of our text. The 
manner of the condemnation is. ¢escribed in a 
following verse. ‘And this is the condemnation, 
that light is come into the world, and men love 
darkness rather than light, because their deeds 
were evil.” Never was it the design of God that 
men should love dattWess, through any influence 
of the divine mission of his Son. 

We may anticipate one objection to our sub- 
ject, from the phraseology of our text, which we 
ought not to pass unnoticed. It is that notwith- 
standing the text evidently expresses a design of 
God, that design is not absolutely expressed for 
the salvation of the world, but is expressed hy po- 
thetically, that the world might be saved: that the 
world might have liberty to be saved; might find 
a sufficient foundation laid for this purpose ; and 
all things prepared but the absolute control of 
their wills. All that can now prevent them, is 
the stubbornness of their own hearts, in refusing 
the benefits of offered mercy. 

If our opposers make this objection to the doc- 
trine of universal design in God, in sending his 
Son into the world, to commend his love, we 
hope they will not complain in allowing all the 
meaning which their objection does embrace.— 
Let it then be understood, that God so loved the 
world that he sent his well beloved Son, to give 
the whole world the liberty of being saved 
through him. A question then presents itself; 
does God leave his works in an unfinished state? 
has he laid a foundation, and will he not accom- 
plish his building? Hear what the Redeemer 
says upon a subject of a similar nature. ‘For 
which of you intending to build a tower, sitteth 
not down first, and counteth the cost, whether he 
have sufficient to finish it? Lest, haply, after he 
hath laid the foundation, and is not able to finish 
it, all that behold him begin to mock him, say- 
ing, This man began to build, and was not able 
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to finish. Or weakens going to mi 

gainst another king, sitteth not down first, and 
consulteth, whether he be able with ten thousand 
to meet him that cometh against him with twen- 
ty thousand?” Jesus has come into our world 
against the powers of darkness; against spiritual 
wickedness in high places; against the powers of 
this evil world; xgainst all that oppose everlast- 
ing life. Has he counted the cost! Yes; he 
shall see of the travail of his soul, and shall be 
satisfied; the righteous servant of tre Lord shall 
justify many, for he shall bé&r their iniquities. 
The will of the Father, which he came to do, is, 
that all men should be saved, and come to the 
knowledge of the truth. 

The negative of our text, puts a finish to the 
objection of our opposers. “God sent not his 
Son into the world to condemn the world.” Yet, 
if the world is condemned, it must be condemned 
by his S6n, which would be a plain frustration 
of the original design of God, if words may be 
received as expressive of their proper meaning. 

If the divine mission of the Redeemer fail, the 
fault, on the ground of the objection, will be im- 
puted to man. He will say, he has done every 
thing on his part, to secure the salvation of sin- 
ners. He has commended to them the love of 
his Father; he has shown them the wounds of 
his bleeding side ; he has manifested his faithful- 
ness in perseverance, in watchings, in toiis, and, 
last of all, in the tortures of crucifixion. If any 
person then condemn mankind, it must be he 
whom they have neglected and slighted ; whose 
offers of mercy they have set at naught; and 
whose salvation they have last, forever lost. Bu 
it is not the design of God that his coming inte 
the world should condemn the world. Yet in 
our travel, we have come to something that coun- 
teracts the grand purpose of his mission. Must 
we admit the ground, and say that our text will 
not be fully and literally accomplished? Yes, if 
the human theology of our day prevails; bugglet 
God he true, though it comes at the expense of 
making every man a liar. 

The important medium of salvation for the 
sinner, is faith in the Redeeme: —* whosoever 
believeth in him.” How can they believe on 
him of whom they have not heard ? and how can 
they hear without a preacher?” ‘Faith comes 
by hearing, and hearing by the word of God.” 
A person then may be a believer to-morrow whe 
is not one to-day. The believer can hope that 
the means which prove effectual in saving a few, 
by continued exercise, will, in due time, prove 
effectual in saving the many. 

It is held by all Christians, that some of the 
worst of sinners will be saved. Shall we then 
believe some of the worst will be brought by re 
deeming grace, while others of a less marked 
character must sink, and sink te endless ruin! 
If the grace of God can save the worst, there 
surely may be hope for others. 

Some talk of universal salvation, as a mere 
exemption from the pains of fire. Not that they 
themselves believe it, but that the Universalists 
believe it;—that universal salvation cannot be 
realized in any other way. But can this be the 
salvation which 1s the object embraced in the 
love of God? Our opposers name it as an in- 
consistency in their view, and they are confident 
it must be so, in the view of the Christian world. 
Let it be understood then that it is inconsistent 
with the love of God, and it need be no longer 
named as the salvation which we mean, wher 
we speak of the salvation of all men. 

In closing, let it be remembered, that our text 
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deseriptive of the love of God. In its lan- 
mage, Wwe may place the strongest assurance, 
without the possibility of being deceived. ‘Here- 
inis Jove, not that we loved God, but that he 
loved us, and sent his Son to be the propitiation 
for our sins. Beloved, if God so loved us, we 
aught also to love one another.” Amen. 


EXPLANATION OF JOHN VIII, 21. 
Then said Jesus unto them, 1 go my way; and ye 
shall seek me ; and shall die in your sins; whither lL go 
ye cannot come.” John viii, 21. 

This is the passage which has been commonly 
repeated under the following noted but spurious 
form: ‘If ye ie in your sins, whither I go ye 
cannot come.’ Let us not be thought hypocriti- 
calin remarking that this variation from the 
genuine reading of the text, though trifling in- 
deed as to the words, is very important as to the 
sense. One thing is manifest:it would make 
the inability of the Jews to go whither Christ 
went, depend on the condition oftheir dying in 
their sins ; so that ifthey did not die in their sins, 
they could come whither he was going. Now, 
this idea our Saviour neither expressed nor in- 
tended. He did not express it, as the reader 
may see by casting his eye again on the text 
itself, where he will find four assertions, each 
separate from the others: 1.1 gomy way; 2. 
ve shall seek me; 3. and shall die in your sins; 
4. whither I go ye cannotcome. All these were 
positive, unconditional facts, and so far as regar- 
ded their truth, independent of each other. 
That the Jews should not be able tocome whith- 
er he was going, was absolute, and depended no 
more on the condition of their dying in their sins, 
than their dying in their sins depended on the 
condition of their seeking him. So much may 
be observed on the language of the text. And 
with regard to our Saviour’s meaning, it is cer- 
tain that he did not intend to intimate the condi- 
tionality ¢ommonly attributed to his words ; be- 
cause he afterwards assured his own disciples, 
who did not die in their sins, that they could not 
come whither he was going, in the same sense 
in which the Jews would be unable: ‘Little chil- 
dren,’ said he, ‘yet a little while Tam with you. 
Ye shall seek me ; and, as I said unto the Jews, 
whither I go ye cannot come, so now! say to 
you."1 Accordingly there was to be, in this one 
respect, the same event, whether they died in 
their sins or not: in both cases indiscriminately, 
they could not come whither he was going. 

Onr Saviour’s meaning in both of these passa- 
ges, will be clear enough, when we shall have 
brought into view the respective cireumstances 
thet occasioned the remarks. When he ad- 
dressed the Jews, they were seeking to take him 
i order to put-him to death ;2 and the seventh 
and eight chapters of St John ( the context of 
the passage under examination,) are occupied 
with an account of the events and conversation 
which then occured. Hunted from place to place, 
Christ turned to his deadly pursuers, and in the 
language of persecuted innocence, reminded 
them that he was fast hastening to that rest where 
the wicked cease from troubling: ‘I go my way.’ 
It was but six months before his crucifixion. He 
told them that their time was short, for he was 
toon to go beyond. the reach of their murderous 
attempts, where they could not come to molest 
him. So indeed the Jews understood bim 3; for 
they ‘said among themselves, whither will he go, 
that we shall not find bim? Will he ge unto the 
t John xiii, 33. 

2 John vii, 26, 30, 32, 45, 46.—viii, 6, 87, 40, 59. 
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dispersed among the Gentiles "3 ‘Will he kill 
himself? because he saith, whither I go ye can- 
not come.’4 When, again, Christ addressed his 
disciples, it was the night on which he was be- 
trayed. ‘To fix their attention on the few in- 
structions he was about to give them, and to pre- 
pare them to receive these commands as his dy- 
ing words, he told them that he should be with 
them but a little while; and that in a short time 
they would seek in vain to approach him, 
in order to obtain his personal advice and direc- 
tion. Having thus impressed their minds, he 
added, in the very next words, ‘A new command- 
ment I give unto you,’ &c.5—H. B. 2d. 

4 viii, 22, compared with 21. 

5 John xiii, 34, compared with 33. 


TITHE ASSOCIATION. 

“] PAY TITHES OF ALL t PUSSESS.”—Pharisee. 

The orthodox clergy of Maine, finding it im- 
possible to obtain a legal enactment to tax the 
whole people of the State for their benefit, have 
hit upon an expedient that, in its operations, will 
come as near this object as possible. Itis rec- 
ommended inthe last Mirror thata ‘Tithe Asso- 
ciation’ forthwith be formed, all the members 
of which shall be bound to give the clergy one 
tenth part of all their anual receipts. In con- 
sideration of this tithe paying liberality, they are 
allowed to lift up their eyes to heaven and say,— 
“God I thank thee that I am not as other men— 
I pay tithes ofall I possess.” The avarice of the 
clergy is beyond all bounds. Gratify their pres- 
ent demands for a tenth part of the people’s 
property, and very soon the demand will be ex- 
tended to the other nine-tenths. Indeed in the 
very article before us, nine-tenths are required of 
“those whose income yields $10,000 annually. 
The reader may be curious to see the plan. Wil- 
ling to keep the record ofnew inventions we copy 
it be ow—Ed. Christ. Int. 

CONSTITUTION. 

1 -This Society shall be called tie Tirne As- 
SOCIATION OF MAINE. : 

2 Every member of this Association shall as- 
certain, with as much exactness as may be prac- 
ticable, the full amount of all his or her receipts 
for each calender year, from labor, trade, profess- 
ion, and funded or other property, and consider 
sacred to the cause of Benevolence, at least 
one tenth part of the same: To be apphed for 
such purposes, ("not including the common 
acts of benevolence to the poor,“Jjas each may 
prefer. 

3. The Association shall never have any con- 
trol or direction of the charities of its members. 

4. ‘There shall be an annual Report: exhib- 
iting the number of members—the object to which 
their contributions have been applied, and the 
amoumt contributed to each. 

5. The Officers shall be such as the members 
shall decide upon at their first meeting. 

6. The Association may adopt such By-laws 
as may be found necessary, not inconsistent with 
the provisions here established: 

7. Persons wishing to associate under this 
Constitution may forward their names to the Ed- 
itor of the Christian Mirror; untill the Society 
shall be organized. And the Editor, for the 
time being, is hereby authorized to call the first 
meeting, at such time and place as he shall judge 
expedient, as soon as may be, after having receiv- 
ed twenty names as members. 


REV. SAMUEL ARNOLD. 
We did not intend to say any thing further in 








8 Joho vii, 36, compared with 33, 34. ~ 


‘man. One of our correspondents at Ossipee has 





sent us the following, to which we so far alter 
our resoluticn asto give it place—Ed. Trumpct. 
Ossirzce, December 26, 1831. 

Rev. Thomas Whittemore: Sim—The Rey. 
Samuel Arnold has recently visited Ossipee, with 
tears in his eyes. In the forenoon of the 18th 
inst. he attended a meeting with his old friends 
at the house once occupied by himself. F. P. 
Smith, Esq. attorney at law, occupied the pulpit 
and read to us his late conviction and conversion. 
The Rev. Samuel Arnold has acknov ledged to 
his former friends and brethren in this place, 
that he never had any true religion ; that he was 
wholly actuated by pride and ambition to become 
their pastor ; and had not as yet experienced the 
new birth. But being seemingly determined to 
have religion tu some purpose, he sent a®pote in- 
to a four days meeting recently holden at Wolf- 
borough, N. H worded as follows, or amounting 
to the same :—‘A minister of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ for six years, desires prayers, having 
doubts of his ever having been regenerated or 
born again,” which was rejected. But a paper 
was there drawn up, and signed by the ministers 
of the connection present, eight or ten in number, 
to withdraw their fellowship from the Reverend 
champion at present. He has now left Ossipee, 
but where he has gone we know not. 

Yours Respectfully. 


MR. GIRARD’S WILL. 

Mr. Girard Las in his will granted $2,000,- 
000 for an Orphan School, on the following con- 
ditions. 

“Secondly, Lenjoin and require that no ecclesi- 
astic, missionary, or minister of any sect whatsoever, 
shall ever hold or exercise any station or duty what- 
ever in the said college ; nor shall any such person 
ever be admitted for any purpose, or asa visitor, 
within the premises appropriated to the purposes of 
said college. In making this restriction, I do not 
mean to cast any reflection upon any sect what- 
ever ; but, as there 1s such a multitude of sects, 
and such a diversity of opinion amongst them, ¥ 
desire to keep the tender minds of the orphans 
who areto derive advantage from this bequest 
free from the excitement which clashing doc- 
trines and sectarian controversy are so apt to 
produce ; my desire is, that the instructers and 
teachers in the college shall take pains to instil 
into the minds of the scholars, the purest princi- 
ples of morality, so that on their entrance Into 
active life they may from inclination and habit, 
evince benevolence towards their fellmo creatures, 
and a love of truth, sobriety, and industry, adop- 
ting at the same time such religious tenets as 
their matured reason may enable them to prefer. 








Carpenter has the following eloquent passage 
on cpitaphs. “Whenever I cast my eyes on os- 
tentatious epitaphs, I feel a wish to write under 
them, ‘As man is composed of pride and infirm- 
ities, passenger, you here behold them fully ex- 
emplitied. The tomb indicates the feebleness, 
and this epitaph the pride of his nature.’ How 
just a picture is this of the character of the de- 
ceased person when alive. Under robes of silk 
and embroidery, he concealed from the eyes of 
the world the weakness and diseases of his de- 
eaying body... A wounded conscience, a feeble 
understanding, and eternal toil of solicitude and 
sorrows, were hidden beneath the mask of a tran- 
quil countenance, a steady penetrating eye.” 

Human virtue is like the dying dolphin, exhib- 





our columns, in regard to this Reverend gentle- 


ale 


iting its most beautiful colors in distress. 
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FOR THE WATCHMAN. 

Mr. Eprror,—The following controversy took 
place between Mr. M. a Universalist, ‘and Mr. S. 
a Congregationalist Clergyman. If you consid- 
er it sufficiently interesting to ycur readers, you 
are at liberty to publish it. 

Mr. S—1 am glad to meet you here as I have 
long been desirous of proposing a few questions 
to you in relation to a subject about which there 
is @ great difference of opinion between us, one 
which most essentiaily affects the final destiny of 
nan. 

Mr. M.—i am equally happy, Sir, to avail my- 
self of this opportunity to discourse with you and 
hope that this controversy will be conducted in the 
spirit of that charity which characterised Him 
whose doctrines we profess to inculcate ; but I 
cannot agree with you in the sentiment that mere 
matters of opinion will influence our final desti- 
ny. 
Mr. S.—My object in the first place was to ob- 
tain your views in relation to free agency. 

Mr. fa.—\ object to the propriety of the term 
Free agent as applicable to man. Agent implies 
one acting for another and not exclusively for 
himself, The phrase moral agent would be less 
objectionable, but I think free actor would more 
properly express what you mean to convey. 

Mr. S.—This is a criticism which is new to me, 
but Pam ready toe acknowledge its propriety as 
it does not materially affect my views of the sub- 
ject. 

r. M.—I will cheerfully give you my opinion 
of man as a free actor but I would first observe 
that man has no willior power to act independent 
of the Creator. Man is excited to act by motives 
and motives are produced by objects that are the 
products of the Creator’s wisdom and power, 

Mr. S—According to your views, man acts 
from necessity and therefore in my opinion he can- 
not act freely; and besides your statement ap- 
pears to destroy accountability and make the Al- 
mighty the author of sin. 

Mr, M—yYou are much too hasty in drawing 
conclusions. Notwithstanding we are governed 
by objects which you will not deny, yet in the 
choice of objects we act freely,and your other ob- 
jection is removed by the fact that sin does not 
consist in the act, but in the motive which produ- 
ces the act. A man may perform an act that is 
bad jn itself from a good motive and be exhonor- 
ated from the charge of blame, and on the other 
hand he may perform a good deed from the ba- 
sest of motives and both God and his conscience 
would stand as his accusers, The motives of the 
Almighty must all be good. In his divine pur- 
pose the end justifies the means, and although he 
makes every act of man condusive to the accom- 
plishment of his designs, yet sin cannot be charg- 
ed to him. ‘The whole of this is exemplified in 
the interesting biography of Joseph and his breth- 
ren. Had the brethren of Joseph seen the end 
from the beginning as was the case with the Al- 
mighty, had they known that so great a good 
would have resulted from that transaction, they 
would not have been constrained to exclaim “We 
are, verily, guilty concerning our brother. Inthe 
developement of the divine purpose as connected 
with that event, you may perceive the establish- 
ment of the position Ihave taken beyond all con- 
troversy. Joseph, perceiving the extreme an- 
guish of his brothers, spoke in the language of 
consolation. ‘Now therefore be not grieved nor 
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for God did send me before you to preserve life.” — 
“ Ye meant it unto evil, but God meant it intogood.” 

Mr. S.—I perceive the force of your reasoning 
and can but coincidewith the propriety of your 
conclusions. I yiew man as a moral accountable 
being, that he must answer at the bar of Jehovah 
for every deed of his life whether good or bad,and 
happy will that person be who will stand acquit- 
ted on that great day,and inconcievably wretched 
will be the condition of those who will there hear 
the sentence pronounced against them *‘depart ye 
cursed into everlasting fire prepared for the Devil 
and his angels.” 

Mr. M.—Ii am not a little surprised that you 
should acknowledge the correctness of the prem- 
ises I have laid down, and at the same‘time ex- 
hibit sentiments so diametrically opposite. I wish 
now to state to you explicitly that I believe man 
is accountable to his Creator for the proper use 
and improvement of his faculties,but these facul- 
ties are limited, and all the consequences result- 
ing from the improvement or the abuse of them 
must necessarily be limited. You do not seem 
to be aware that an infinite reward is entirely in 
compatable with finite merit. The correctness of 
this you will not attempt to deny. And I contend 
it is equally absurd to attach infinite consequen- 
ces to finite demerit. If you have any logic by 
which you can make this plain tomy uuderstand- 
ing I wish you to do it. I shall not rest satisfied 
with mere assertions unaccompanied with proof. 
Produce your strong reasons if you have any,and 
what light I receive I will acknowledge before 
this company. 

Mr. S.—\ do not wish to enter farther into the 
discussion of this subject, so I have no reason to 
suppose we shall agree. I conceive however that 
the scriptures clearlv speak of a future judgment, 
and ofa final separation of the righteous and 
wicked, and whatever premises we may be dispos- 
ed to lay down, and however plausible our con- 
clusion may be from the exercise of our reason, 
the evidence e€-the divine testimony should pre- 
ponderate against these and silence thei alto- 
gether. 

Mr. M.—I hope you do not positively decline 
a further consideration of this subject, as it may 
produce conviction that you or I may be in an 
error. As you have asserted with considerable 
confidence that a future judgment and final sep- 
aration are a doctrine of the scriptures, I hold 
myself in readiness to meet you on that ground. 
You may have the privilege of selecting any pas- 
sage which in your opinion supports that senti- 
ment, while I reserve to myself the privilege of 
proposing such questions to you as are necessary 
to answer yours. 

Mr. S.—This is surely giving meevery advan- 
tage I could desire. I therefore agree that on 
this condition the controversy shall be con- 
tinued. i shall however confine myself to the 
new testament, and will cite you to the 46th 
verse of the 25th of Mat. ‘And these shall go 
away into everlasting punishment, but the righte- 
ous into life eternal.” This is the closing scene 
of the last judgment. The condition of the 
righteous and of the wicked, are irreversably 
fixed, the one in happiness, and the other in 
misery, and the same term in the original ex- 
presses the duration of one as the other. 

Mr. M.—I am glad you have made choice of 
this passage for the double purpose of suppor- 
ting your views of a future judgment and endless 
misery. As this isthe foundation on which you 
have erected your superstructure, it is my object 





angry with yourselves, that ye sold me hither, 


come to the ground. I hope Mr. S you haye 
not so much interest in the fabric, as to feel much 
regret in seeing it totally demolished. The 


on the introduction of the parable. “When the 
Son of man shall come in his glory and all the 
holy Angels with him, then shall he sit upon the 
throne of his glory.” We will now confine our- 
selves, to our Saviou’rs own words to ascertain 
when this time should be. Mat. 16th 27-2s. 
“For the Son of man shall come in the Glory 
of his Father with his angels ; and then shall he 
reward every man according tohis works. Ver- 
ily I say unto you there be some standing here 
|which shall not taste of death till they see the Son 
of man coming in his kingvom. You will not deny 
Sir, that this has reference to the same e- 
vent mentioned in the 25th ch which you have 
selected in support of your views. You will 
find the subject of the coming of the Son of man 
mentioned inthe 24th ch, of Mat. 29th and 30th 
verses, and confined expressly to the, genera- 
tion in which Christ was upon earth. 

Mr. S.—There are two subjects treated on m 
these chapters, the destruction of Jerusalem and 
the disolution of this material world. 

Mr. M—But what evidence have you that this 
is the case? Where does the one close, and 
where does the other begin? The Savior con- 
fines the fulfilment of those passages to that gen- 
eration which you force into another state of 
existence! You garble our Savior’s discourse, 
and present to your hearers a heterogeneous 
mess which would disgrace a human Orator, 
much more a Divine ! 

Mr. S.—But do you intend to convey the idea 
that Christ made his second appearance in that 
generation. 

Mr. M.—I surely do, but he did not appear 
in person. He demonstrated his divine mission 
in the accomplishment of his predictions. He 
prophetically declared that then should be great 
tribulation such as was not since there was a 
nation, no, nor ever shall be! From this you see 
the Savior’s views as to the degree of misery the 
jews should suffer. It was greater than any that 
ever preceeded it, and greater than ever should 
be afterwards!! How will you support your 
endless misery if this be true. 

Mr. S.—Christ evidently had a two fold sub- 
ject in view in the 24th of Mat. 

Mr. M.—But where do you get your evidence! 
Your Jpse dizit is noevidence to me. 

Mr. S.—The passage | have proposed to you 
appears to fix the condition of the righteous and 
wicked unalterably and how will you explain it 
in accordance with your views? 

Mr. M.—1 will now propose a question to you. 
Do you believe our eternal salvation is the re- 
ward of works, or the gift of grace ? 

Mr. S.—1 believe it to be the gift of grace. 
Mr. M—Then if it be proved that the eternal 
life mentioned in the passage we are consider- 


to a future state. 

Mr. S—I will acknowledge it appearsto be 
the reward of works, as the judge said to those on 
his right hand “because | was an hungered and 
ye gave me meat, naked and yeclothed me” &c ? 
” Mr. M—This is all the confession I ask of 
you. I would now inquire, how this process will 
apply toall mankind at a future judgment? The 
Hindoos and the Chinese might be supposed to 
reply,.we never could discharge these duties, for 
we never heard of Christ nor his followers! ! 





to remove this pillar that your building may 


The whole appears to have reference to events, 


opinion that this is the last judgment is founded | 
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hich occurred in that generation ; and there is| 
no expression used here but what will compare 
with similar ones in the old testament, applica- 
bleto temporal judgments, such, for instance, as 
that upon Babylon and Idumea. 

Mr. S.—But the punishment denounced on the 
finally impenitant is of endless duration. 

Mr, M.—This I dispute, Sir, for punishment to 
be of endless duration must be vindictive, but this 
cannot be the meaning of the term punishment 
in the passage, as it is from the greek word kola- 
sin, from kolazo, which means to chastise or re- 
form. 

Mr. S—tThis is not the original word, I am 
positive itis not. 

Mr M.—And I am positive that it is. 

Mr. S—1 will immediately go and get my 
Greck Testament, and Lexicon, and convince 
you to the contrary. 

Mr. M.— Vf you find it as I say; there is an 
end to the argument. 
| Mr. S—T find you are correct. 

Mr. M.—Then I presume you will readily 
acknowledge this text has failed to support you. 

4M. S.—I1 never will concede to that, 

Mr. M.—You remind me of a passage in 
Hudibras, 

He that’s convinced against his will 
Is of the same opinion still. 

Mr. S.—I think this subject ought not to be 
treated with levity. 

Mr. M.—You are evidently embarrased, Mr. 
S. Keep the balance of your temper and be a 
little more cOmposed. As this passage has fail 
ed you, perhaps you might be more successful 
in selecting another. 

Mr. S.—It has not failed me. 

Mr. M.—I think the company would decide 
against you. 

Mr. S.—I will select another passage from 
the 9th ch. of Heb. 27th verse. ‘And as it is 
appointed unto men once to die, but after this 
the judgment.” Here the judgment is represen- 
ted as succeeding the death of the body. What 
have you to say tothis? 

Mr. M.—You have forced this passage from 
the connection, to make it answer your purpose. 
It is connected with the preceeding and succee- 
ding verses from which it never should have been 
detached. Paul is there speaking of sacrificial, 
but not ofnatural death. He alludes tothe death 
ofthe high Priest under the law by his proxy or 
sacrifice as emblematical of the death of Jesus 
Christ. Inthe improved version the article the 
is retained. “For as it is appointed unto the 
menonce todie.” ‘The High Priest entered into 
the Sanctum Sanctorum with the blood of others 
once a year and atoned for the sins of the people, 
that is of the Jews. The judgment was the an- 
nunciation of forgiveness. The Jews returned 
to their homes, forgiven until another year,when 
they returned again. “But now once in the end 
of that dispensation hath Christ appeared to put 
away sin by the sacrifice of himself.” He “tas- 
ted death for every man, ‘“‘and the judgment un- 
der the guspel is the spirit of ‘forgiveness to all 
mankind. This is to be announced to them that 
are afar off, as wellas to them that are nigh. 
The passage in this light has a beautiful applica- 
tion, and it is the only construction which can be 
put upon it without wresting it from its counec- 
tion. 

Mr. S.—I have always looked upon this pas- 
sage as a formidable proof of a future judgment. 
Your views to me are entirely novel. I am not 


down that I may reflect upon them at my leisure. 
You have succeeded so well in explaining this en- 
tirely contrary to my expectations that | will 
despair of selecting another that will not meet 
with similar fate. I do not wish you to infer 
from this that Lam convinced, for Christ says “he 
that believeth and is baptised shall be saved, and 
he that believeth not shall be damned.” 

Mr. M.—I cannot for my life imagine why 
you should advert to this part of the Saviour’s 
testimony as a sufficient evidence of the incor- 
rectness of the illustration I have given to the 
passage youhave proposed. Do you believe Sir, 
that the unbeliever haseternal life in the Gospel 
according to the divine promise ? 

Mr. S.—I do not. 

Mr. M.—Then according to your conclusion 
the unbeliever is to be damned for not believing 
a falsehood! The testimony of the Apostle is 
directly against you. ‘He that believeth not 
God, hath made him a liar, because he believeth 
not the record which God gave of his Son; and 
this is the record, that God hath given to us eter- 
nal life, and this life is in his Son.” 

Mr. S.—l see that we cannot agree, and 
therefore must bid you, good bye. 

Mr. M.—Good bye, Sit.” 











TO UNIVERSALISTS. 

We are using exertions not to raise up a new 
| sect, but to renovate what we believe to have been 
pure and original Christianity-——We might con- 
tent ourselves with the simple name of Christians, 
were it not that in an early day, christians, being 
led away by their selfish feelings, apostatized 
from the gospel of Jesus and engrafted the hea- 
then doctrine of endless punishment into the 
christian religion. Now it seems necessary that 
we take another name to distinguish us from those 
who inculeate that heathenish sentiment. 

Yet many have supposed that our sentiments 
were hostile to the bible, to religion, and to all 
the restraints of rewards and punishments. One 
great cause of this is, that thousands of the ene- 
mies of relizion, have ungenerously assumed our 
name ; and our opponents have most bountifully 
given all the unprincipled and iicentious to us, 
whether they are willing or not. 

We wisli'to se every thing in its proper place, 
and all men known by their distinctive appella- 
tions. Therefore we wish all those who are not 
Universalists would distinctly s»y so, and let it 
be clearly understood as far as they are known. 
2. We would have all, who really are Universa- 
lists, come out openly and boldly in the avowal 
of it, and not like Peter deny the truth because it 
may be unpopular. 3. We would have all real 
Universalists contemplate the principles of their 
doctrine, and endeavor to live in perfect accor- 
dance with those principles. To this end it is 
necessary to “put off the old man, which 1s cor- 
rupt according to the deceitful lusts, und put on 
the new man which after God is created in righ- 
teousness and true holiness.” 

To put off the old man we must abandon’ a!] 
the evil habits which we have practiced. 

1. We must resolve to use no profane language, 
come what may. No person never felt or ap- 
peared the better for profanity. 

2. We must resolve to use no more ardent 
spirits than we conceive to be necessary for our 
health, and we conceive that would be very little 
and in most cases none at all. 


3. We must resolve to have no part nor lot in 
gambling ; for a Universalist is a christian of the 


; a an 
swearing christian, or a drunken Christian, is une 
of the most heterogeneous compounds in exis- 
tence. 

4 We must resolve to do nothing to others 
that we would be unwilling they should do to us. 
Having thus put off the old man, we should 
proceed to put on the new, by living as much like 
the God of Universalism or the gospel as we pos- 
sibly can. We must be gentle and merciful to 
our companions, children, parents, friends, and 
enemies, and honest and benevolent to all men. 
We should reverence and adore God with all 
our faculties, and love our neighbors as ourselves ; 
not that we can or ought to love them as much. 
as ourselves, but as or in like manner that we love 
ourselves ; and of course be willing todo by them 
as we can justly wish them to do by us. 

Now what is the reason that al? these things 
cannot be perfectly accomplished? Why should 
any wish to call himself a Universalist who is not 
one? Why should any real Universalist, who 
thinks his principles are perfect, and the most 
honorable to God, and most conductive to the 
happiness of aj] men, of any that can be imagin- 
ed, why should he wish to deviate from those 
principles in any thing? [It is not enough for us 
to say, we are generally as good as the orthodox. 
We should be better. We should be as much 
better as our doctrine is better than theirs. We 
do not wonder that the orthodox often do wrong ; 
we rather wonder that they ever do right—that 
they are not as bad as their doctrine. It is doubt- 
less true that their docirine is so bad that they 
cannot come down to it in practice; and if ours 
is so good that we cannot come up to it, we can 
atleast try to doit. “He that hath ears to hear 
let him hear.” Genius of Liberty. 


. “THE GREAT LEVIATHAN,” 

The N. H. Observer of December 31, contaius 
a sweeping denunciation ofa respectable portion 
of our fellow citizens which ought not to be pas- 
sed over in silence. In reviewing the revivals of 
the last year, the editor says:— 

“There is another circumstance peculiarly 
‘¢ impressive in the revivals of the last two years 
“which ought to fill our hearts with joy and glad- 
“ness; an uncommon number of Universalists, 
‘Skeptics, Deists, Atheists and other Libertines, 
‘of various grades, have by the mighty power of 
“God been made the hopeful subjects of regen- 
“ erating grace.” 

After reading the above, we hardly know which 
most to despise, the canting hypocrisy and Phar- 
isaical selfcommendation, which says, “Stand by, 
I am holier than thou,” or the libelous defama- 
tion, which ranks Universalists with Atheists and 
Libertines. There are probably more than fifty 
thousand or people in N. Hampshire, as honest 
and intelligent, and exhibiting in their lives and 
daily conversation, as many of the christian vir- 
tues, to say the least, as does the editor of the 
Observer, who believe in the Universal Justice, 
benevolence, and impartially of God, and who trust 
in the promise of the Saviour, who said “If! be 
lifted up from the earth I wit. DRAW ALL MEN un- 
tome.” These, the self-righteous editor, of the 
Observer, ranks with Atheists and Libertines. 
Webster defines the word “LiBERTINE—A man 
who lives without restraint; of the animal passions ; 
one who indulges his lust without restraint ; one 
who leads a disstpated, licentious life ; a rake ; a 
debeauchee.”” And this is the character which the 
Great Leviathan of the Church and State party 
jn New-Hampshire applies to more than fifty 
housand of his fellow citizens ; and this, too, af- 
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each time, that he never before knew what true 
religion was! For ourselves we had supposed 
that the word Libertine might be applied to the 
editor of the Observer, if all reports be true rel- 
ative to his past life, and more especially to cer- 
tain nameless, though not colourless ciicumstan- 
ces which took place while he was in Congress, 
with more propriety than to the: whole body of 
Universalists ; and we think he still discovers a 
heart, that a fourth conversion might improve. 
If he twice mistook the evidences of his conver- 
sion and renewal of heart, there is a great chance 
that he may have been mistaken a third time, 
for charity and humility are among the evidences 
not to be overlooked. N. H. Patriot. 
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““L have set Watchmen on thy walls, O Jerusalem.” | 











PARR DRIES & 18s SARE tO “Seomenat 's 
MINISTERIAL APPOINTMENTS, 

In consequence of the disappointment, Sabbath be- 
tore last, there will be preaching at the Court House 
three Sabbaths in succession—as follows : 

Br. Joun Moore will preach at the Court House in this vil- 
lage next Sabbath (to-morrow.) 

Br. D. Cooper, from, Washington, will preach at the 
Court House in this village on the Ist Sabbath in Feb- 
ruary. 

Br. W. Skinner will preach at the Court House in 
this village on the 2d Sabbath in February. 

Br. E. GarFiep will preach at Pomfret to-morrow, 
—at Randolph Centre on the Sabbath following, and at 
Tunbridge on the 2d Sabbath in February. 

Br. Bex will preach at Lebanon city to-morrow, and 
at Stockbridge, at the Narrows, on the Sabbath follow- 
ing. 

Br. BARTLETT will preach at Bethel on the first Sab- 
bath in February. 

Br. Fayette Mace will preach at Andover, N. H. on 
the Ist and 2d Sabbaths in February, and at Bridgewater on 
the 3d. 











A CARD. 

The subscriber would respectfully tender his thanks to 
the editor of the Philadelphian for his politeness in in- 
serting the article under.the head of ‘“* More Victims,” 
which appeared under the editorial head in No. 31 of 
the Universalist Watchman. No umbrage is taken on 
account of the ‘“ interpolations introduced in brackets,” 
as they only serve to convince the reader that the ‘Rev. 
Ezra Stiles Ely, D. D.” isin his dotage. We should 
feel greatly obliged if the Dr. would devote a portion of 
his paper every week to articles from Universalist period- 
icals. It would save him much time which is now oc- 


cupied in writing nonsense, sbould he make up the en- | 


tire form of his paper with Universalist sermons and | pel preached by Br. W. Skinner, egreably to previous 
He is at liberty to make such | notice given by his permission. 
** interpolations,” as he may think proper, and if they | cient time for his arrival, they dispersed without being 


other interesting articles. 


are ‘* introduced in brackets,’ no fault will be found by 
the authors, and but little harm result to the reader.— 
We think the doctor would, by so doing, confer a great 
favor on the public. What say you Dr. to this sugges- 


tion ? WM. BELL. 








The Clergy are continually making new discoveries. 
Their opticks are so very keen that they can see about 
every thing that is going on in heaven, earth, and 
hell, particularly the latter. The manner_of travel- 
ling in this piace, it appears, is altogether by hand.— 
The Rev. Mr. Leonard, (of praying memory) under- 
took a short time since at a prayer meeting, to represent 
the state of the immortal soul of a sinner after death, 
and the process through which it has to pass before it 
reaches its final destination. Said he, ‘“* The soul as- 
cends to God, who declares it to be none of his, and 
hands it over to an Ange), who hands it toa devil.— 


er ee 5. 
hands tolone still lower down, and so on (ad finitum) til! 
it reaches the bottom of the bottomless pit.”” Que- 
ry? How long will it take for an immortal soul to 
arrive at the end of his journey? This no doubt is a 
question which can easily be decided by the learned 
preacher, by the rule of hellmatics. 

How long will people listen to such diabolical lan 
guage with a blinded zeal, and receive it for divine in- 
spiration ? **O Lord revive thy work.” 


PROSPECTS AT THE NORTH. 
The cause of truth at the North, is in the “* full tide of 
successful experiment.”’ The brethren of the Abraham- 
ic faith are taking advantage of the present excitements 
among their opposers, and turning them to good account 
The evils resulting from them,serve to elicit enquiry from 
the candid and reflecting, and this enquiry is met on the 
part of our brethren, by sound argument. Of course, 
accessions made to their number from this class of com- 
munity, will be able to detect error in all its specious 
garbs. The editor was fortunate in arriving at Alburgh 
in season to preach the evening before the commence- 
ment of a protracted meeting, appointed by the Metho- 
dists. At South Hero, a society of Universalists was 
formed in the meeting-house on the evening of 11th in- 
stant. At this. place a protracted meeting had been no- 
tified by the Congregationalists, but it will be difficult, 
we think, to convert the reasonable and reflecting in- 
habitants of South Hero to mad enthusiasts. Rev. Mr, 
Lyon, the Congregational minister of this place, is deci- 
dedly opposed to protracted meetiags. 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENT. 

We feel greatly obliged to our kind friends for the in- 
terest they manifest in the circulation of the Watchman. 
The friendly notice they have taken of our request to 
have each subsubscriber obtain one more, deserves our 
gratitude. Among the letters we have received of late 
containing the names of subscribers, is the tollowing 
containing four. 





Plainfield. Jan. 20 1832. 
Mr. Bevt.—Having observed a short time 
since in your paper a desire that your subscrip- 
tion list might be enlarged, I have by no other 
means than showing my paper to some of my 
neighbors and friends, obtained their names as 
subscribers to your paper. And now while there 
is a redeeming spirit abroad, may each one of 
your subscribersybé at his post and try by all 
laudable means to rescue his fellow from the 
shackles imposed by priesteraft. : 

S. FRENCH. 

DISAPPOINTMENT. 

A week ago last sabbath a multitude of people assem- 











This devil hands it to another of a lower grade; who 


bled at the Court House in this village from this and the 
adjoining towns, with the expectation of hearing the gos- 


Afier waiting a suffi- 


fed. We received, a few days since, a letter from Br. S. 
informing us of the cause of the disappointment, an ex- 
tract from which, for the satisfaction of our friends, we 


take the liberty to publish; 
Lebanon. Jan. 21 1832, 


Br. Bett,—I was very much disappointed in 
not being able to preach at Woodstock as expect- 
ed last Sabbath ; but it was utterly impossible. 
My health, which had been failing for considera- 
ble time, became so bad that I was obliged to give 
up all business, abandon study and reading of eve- 
ry description, and put myself entirely under the 
care of a physician, and a regular course of med- 
icine, I trust, however, that | am now regain- 
ing my health; and if nothing new shold take 
place, I flatter myself I shall enjoy better health 
than L have for some months past. Yesterday 
for the first time in two weeks, I got into my 


my wife ; and although I was very much fatigued 
on my arrival, | think I feel as well today as fF 
have done, and my appetite rather improves) 
Should my health continue to improve, as I now 
flatter myself it will, and should it be desired, ‘a 
will preach at Woodstock on the 2d. Sabbath in 
February. You will have the goodness to let me 
know, either by a notice in your next paper, or 
by a letter soon, what are your wishes on 
subject. 

Yours Respectfully. 

WARREN SKINNER. 
Rev, Wm. Bex. 


EPHRAIM SMITH, Esquire. 

Our readers will recollect that in commenting upos 
the remarkable conversion of Ephraim Smith, Esq. of 
Whitingham, Vt, (the name furnished by the editor of 
the Vermont Telegraph at our request) we expressed 
our opinion that this gentleman was an office-seeker.— 
we drew this inference from the circumstanee of his 
being dubbed with ESQ. Though he might have had 
this title, and discharged the duties of his office to the 
acceptance of his friends, and had no motive in writing 
to the editor of the Telegraph of a secular character— 
yet, as itis a privilege allowed yankees to guess, we 
ventured to account for his wonderful change from na- 
ture to grace, or, in other words, from a state of “blind- 
ness,” to the glorious light of Divine wrath and endless 
damnation to his extreme thirst for office. It appears 
from the following article in the Trumpet, that we were 
not mistaken : 


Mr. Eprror—I noticed in the Vermont Tele- 
graph of Noy. 22, a letter from ap individual 
(whose name was withheld) residing in Heath, 
Mass. containing an account of a recent revival 
in that vicinity, and also a statement of the wri- 
ter’s conversion from Universalism to the doctrine 
ot endless misery. An extract from this letter 
was afterwards published in the Vermont Watch- 
man, and a desire expressed by the editor, that 
the writer’s name might be given. Accordingly, 
the editor of the Telegraph has furnished his 
name, which appears to be; “Ephraim Smith, 
Esq. recently of Whitingham Vt. 
With this Mr. Ephraim Smith Esa. I am per- 
sonally acquainted ; and as the circumstance of 
his conversation has been made a subject of exul- 
tation in many of the orthodox journals, I here 
send you a statement of facts in relation to it, 
which needs not the aid of any supernatural a- 
geucy whatever to be accounted for. 
In 1832—3, Mr. Smith resided in Whitingham. 
There was at that time in Whitingham, a respec- 
table and flourishing Society of Universalists, of 
which he was a zealous, and an active member. 
During his residence in Whitingham, several of 
the most distinguished civil offices within the gift 
of the town, were at different times conferred up- 
on him. 
About the year 1825, he removed from Whit- 
ingham with his family ; and from some cause or 
other, he,three or four years afterwards returned. 
At the time of his return, the Universalist Soci- 
ety was in an inactive state. Having been for 
several years unable to obtain preaching, it had 
neglected its annual meetings for the transaction” 
of business, and although not dissolved was, as a 
society, hardly known to exist. The only settled 
minister in the town was a Baptist, for whose 
support the Universalists generally contributed, 
and attended on his ministrations. After his re- 
turn to Whitingham, Mr. Smith manifested con- 





place.” There was the first symptom of conver- 


sion he exhibited. The Baptists were the pre- 





sleigh, and rode to this place, m company with 


vailing denomination. The Universalists were 
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his friends. The Baptists might be made 
ch. Accordingly, the Universalist periodical 
which he was then a subscriber, was discon- 
inued, and he was soon actively engaged in the 
ptist Sunday School, and ‘Temperance Socie- 
ty—Associations, which, till then, he was never 
known to approve. [It was very apparent that he 
was acting upon the principle which too often 
regulates the conduct of political aspirants— 

**E will serateb your back, 

And you shall tickle my elbow.” 

About this period measures were put in opera- 





tien by the Wniversalists for reviving their society. | «Come ye disconsolate, where’er ye languish, 

This seemed likely to intercept Mr. Smith’s plans. | Come, at the shrine of God, fervently kneel ; : 
would be to | Here bring your wounded hearts, here tell your anguish, 
| Earth bas no sorrow, that heav’n cannot heal.” 


To unite with them in the attempt, 
array against him a majority of the legal voters | 


in the town : besides, he had doubts of the success | “Joy of the desolate, light of the straying, 
Hope, when all others die, fadeless and pure ; 


| Here speaks the Comforter, in God’s name saying, 
| Earth hath no sorrow, that heav’n cannot cure.” 


ofsuch an undertaking if attempted, as he at the | 
time intimated. ‘I'he safest way for him, there- 
fore seemed to be, to withhold his aid, which, | 
when it was called for, he did. Provision was, | 
however, made for the support of preaching one | 
third of the Sabbaths, and the expectation w as, | 
that after seeing the society revived, and public | 
worship commenced, he would tome forward in| 
itsaid. The first Sunday he feigned sickness and 
«ould not attend the meeting. The time of the | 
next meeting arrived, and again he was sick. At-| 
terwards' he opened his own house for the mee-| 
tings of ‘the Baptists, when the meeting house 
was occupied by the Universalists; which was the 
ease every third Sunday. 

He was inquired of for the cause of his conduct. 
In replying to his inquiry he stated explicitly that 
he had not changed his views in respect to the 
doctrine of Universal salvation; but for reasons 
that were satisfactory to himself he chose not to 
aid them in their attempt. Others afterwards | 
inquired of him if a change in his religious opin-| 
ions was not the cause of his conduct. His reply | 
was, “Have [ nota right to change my.opin-| 
ions?” To others he assigned as a reason for 
his opposing the society, that the Universalist 
minister interested himself too much in the poli-| 
tics of the town, and attempted to influence the| 
approaching election ; which was contrary to fact. 
These answers were satisfactory, and } recollect} 
a remark made to meet the time, “Ephriam 1s/ 
joined to his idolsylet him alone.” This was in| 
1830 ; the summer previous to the September e-| 
lection of that year. During the summer Mr. | 
Smith was talked of for representative to the Gen-| 
eral Assembly of the state. At the election he| 
was supported forthat office by a large part of the | 
Baptist church, the minister of which was indus-| 
triously engaged during the day distributing tick-| 
ets bearing his name. He was not however elec- 
ted. Several of the leading men in the Baptist 
Society were sensible that his unexpected favors 

shown them were only for electioneering purpo- 
tes, and cautiously withheld from him their sup- 
port. He was accused by both the political par- 
ties in the town of shuffling and double dealing be- 
tween them : and his former friends generally, ex- 
cept a part of the Baptist Church, lost all confi- 
dence in both his political and religious integrity. 
With the confidence of his friends, he lost their 
pecuniary patronage. His mercantile business 
in which he was engaged, so much diminished 
that it did not afford him and family means of 
subsistence ; and he was actually under the ne- 
cessity of making a new ghift. Accordingly, he 
has removed to Heath, where he now so mightily 
devotes himself to the service of the Lord. 

Such was the progress, and such the e¢ircum- 





; 


The corpse was removed to the Meeting House, 
followed by the relatives, the clergy and the mem- 
bers of the society, at half past one o’clock. 


| of the following words. 


sea Ballou, of this city. 


| Psalms, xevii. 1, 2. 
|earth rejoi-e; let the multitude of isles be glad there- 
of. 
righteousness and judgment are the habitation of his | jourth column, page fourth of the Oziris, under the head 
throne.” 


Rev. Sebastian Streeter. 


It hegan and was continued only aie desire - Divine Government. 


a paltry political preferment. » 


FUNERAL SERVICES. shall seek me ; and 
ye-cannot came.’ 





The funeral of Rev. ALFRED V. BASSETT, 
stor of the Universalist Society in Dedham, 
ass. was attended on Friday, the 30th inst. 


The service was commenced by the singing 


t 


2d. A funeral Hymn. 
3d. The usual prayer was offered by Rey. Ho- 


4, Hymn on the death of a minister, 
5. Sermon by Rev. Thomas Whittemore from 
“The Lord reigneth, let the | 











Clouds and darkness are round, about him : 


6th. The concluding prayer was offered by | 


7th. The following Dirge wag sung : 
ANTHEM. 

Unveil thy bosom, faithful Tomb, 
Take this new treasure to thy trust, 
And give these sacred relics room. 
To slumber in the silent dust. 
Nor pain, nor grief. nor anxious fear 
Invade thy bounds. No mortal woes 
Can reach the lovely sleeper here, 
While angels watch the safe repose. 
Se Jesus slept ;—God’s dying son 
Passed thro’ the grave, and bless’d the bed ; 
Rest here dear saint, ’till from his throne 
The morning break, and pierce the shade. 
Break from his throne, illustrious 


> 
Attend, O earth, his sovereign wordy , 
Restore thy trust—a glorious torn * 
Shall then arise to meet the Loft 

Sth. Benediction. * 

After the services, the body was removed to 
the tomb, followed by the»relatives, ministering 
brethren, and a large number of deeply afflicted 
friends. 


THE UNIVERSALIST EX POSITOR. 
The FOth No. of this valuable work contains the fol- 


lowing articles :— 
Importance and best Method of Studying the Origi- 
nal Languages of the Scriptures. 

Dissertations on the Importance and best Method of 
Studying the Original Languages of the Bible. + By Jahn 
and others. ‘Franslated from the Originals, and accompa- 
nied with Notes. By Mr. Stuart, Associate Professor of 
Sacred Literature in the Theological Seminary, Andover. 
— Andover, 1821. 

The Law of Retaliation. 

The phrase, Day of the Lord, as used in the old and 
new testaments. 

The nature and design of punishment. 

‘Furthermore, we have had fathers of our flesh which 
corrected us, and we gave them reverence: shall we not 
rather be in subjection unto the Father of spirits and life ? 


own pleasure : but he for our profit, that we might be par- 
takers of his holiness.’ Heb. xii 9, 10. 
Explanation of Luke xii, 4, 5. 


that kill the body, and after that have no more that they 


j duties of the same. 


For, they verily for a few days chastened us, after their 


‘And { say unto you, my friends, be not afraid of them 


can do; but I will forewarn you whom ye shalkfear ; tear 
him which after he hath killed, hath power to cast into 


Explanation of John viii, 21. 

*Then said Jesus unto them, I go my way : andye ~ 
11 die in your sins; whither I go 
Joba viii, 21. 

Portry.—God’s Temple. 

Invocation to Winter. 


CHRISTIAN PREACHER, 
The last “Christian Preacher,” published by Br. Drew 





of Augusta, Mainegeontains two excellent Sermons from * 
Br. Hosea Ballou, of Boston, and Rev. 8. R. Smith, of 
Clinton, N. Y. 


We again recommend the ‘Preacher’ to 
he favorable attention of our brethren. 
AUTHORIZED AGENTS, 
The Post Master, of St. Albans, Vt.; E. Weeks, Post 


Master, of Pawlet, Vt.; Mr. Arad Smith, now of Barre ; 
and Mr. Tildeng of Northfield, are authorized to obfain 
Subscribers for the Watchman, and receive pay for the 
same. 


Br. WHiTTEeMoRE will please accept our thanks for 
his Sermon, delivered at the funeral of Rev. A. V. Bas- 
SETT. 





Unknown Tongue.—We acknowledge the receipt of 
a paper, entitled “Tur NortHern Oziris.” We un- 
derstand the two first words in the title, which appear to 
be English, but we know not the meaning of the word 
Oziris.. It may be pig latin, or it may be derived from 
the word ‘Qorin,’ a word which may be found on the 


of “Unknown Tongue,” as published by Mr. M’Kerrill, 
of which the following is a specimen :— 

‘Hippo, gerosto, hippo, booros, aennote 

Foorime Oorin Hoopo Tanto Noostin.” 


RELIGIOUS INQUIRER. 
The Religious Inquirer, a Universalist jour- 
nal, published at Hartford, Conn. and edited for 
three years past by Rev. Menzies Rayner, will, 
in February next, pass into the hands of Br. L. 
F. W. Andrews, who will assume the editorial 








MARRIED, 
In this village, on Wednesday last, by Rev. J. Hazen, Mr, 
Oramet Davis, to Miss EmeLinE Paice, both of Barnard. 
In this town, on the 17th inst. by Rev. Jasper Hazen, Beta 
Simmons, Esq. to Miss Joan C. BENNETT, both of this town. 





On the 4th September, in Pembroke, Genesee Co. N; 
¥. of comsnmption, Mrs. Ruopa Winsiow, aged 62, 
wife of Mr. Noah Winslow. The deceased had been 
long afflicted with a pulmonary disease; about three weeks 
previous to her death was violently attacked with the in- 
fluenza, which ended her days. She has left a disconse- 
late husband, and a large family of children, to mourn 
her loss; but they mourn not as those without hope.— 
| Mrs. Winslow died in the firm belief in her own salva- 
tion and that of the world, through a crucified and risen 
Redeemer. Her funeral was attended on the 6th inst, 
and the consolations of the Gospel were tendered to a 
| large concourse of mourning relatives and friends, by the 
| Rev. F. S. Flagler, from Rev. xiv. 13. 
In Acworth, N. H. Dec. 26, of apoplexy, Mrs. Susanna 
| REED, consort of Mr. Supply Reed, aged 71 years 9 months and 
8 days. She had been a member of the Baptist church upwards 
of 42 years. 

Iu Deerfield, N. H. of pulmonary consumption, Mr. Rosrrt 
MERRILL, son of Mr. David Merrill, aged 21. 

In Barustead, N, H. Dec. 30, Mts. MaRtHa TuttER, con- 
sort of John Tuttle, Esq. 

In Pembroke, N, H. Dec. 31, Mrs. Estuer Axzsor, wife 
of Capt. William Abbot, jr. aged 34. 

In Gilmanton, N. H. Dec. 25, Mrs. Mary Werks, wife of 
deacon William Weeks, aged 58. 

In Walpole, N. H, widow JERUSHA ALEXANDER, in her 
hundredth year. 








A BARGAIN. 

HE subseriber wishes to Let a JOB of Waggons, 

Gigs, Sulkies, Dandy Sleighs, &c. to make, to the 

amount of ONE OR TWO THOUSAND DOLLARS, for 

which a liberal price will be given. The pay will be 
Cattle, Horses, Store Pay, and CASH. 


{k= Many one wishes for the JOB, please to call soon, 
PEACE ROBOTHOM, 








stances Of his conversion while in Whitingham 
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xs Gece, 


hell; yea, I say unto you fear him,’ 


Milton, Vt. Jan. 5, 1832. 
















POO DODO OOO 


From the National Republi¢an. 
' THE WAGGONER. 


God bless you, honest waggoner! 
But, sir, your coat and vest 

Were out of date a month ago— 
Your hatis not the best— 

You are not whiskered nor prefumed— 
You have no glove nor fan— 

You are ho dandy—but you are 
Another thing—a man. 


Aad you are awkward, waggoner; 
Your feet are not turned out— 

You sit and stand and walk upright, » 
And will not lounge about; =” 

How you would tread a parlour floor, 
Upon a morning ‘‘call!’’ 

Your motions, like your notions, are 
By far too natural. 


You are not polished, waggoner, 
For you will smile or frown 

Just as you love or loathe a man, 
And kiss or knock him down; 

You have not learned to stnile—in hate 
To compliment and—cheat; 

Your soul comes forth in speech and look, 


To every man you meet. 1 


But when the crowd of souls shall stand 
Disrobed of mortal clay— 
When, from each jewel mind, the dross 
Of earth shall pass away— 
When sin shall grow more dark and dull, 
And only Virtue shine— 
What gem, among earth’s vanished ones, 
Shall sparkle more than thine! L. M.N. 





The following animated and fanciful description of the 
Sea, written by Mr. Nv P. Wii.ie, who is now abroad, is 
‘taken from the New-York Mirror, where it appears under 
the title of ‘‘First Impressions of Europe.—No. 1.’’ 

At Sea.—It is a day to make one in love 
with life. The remains of the long storm, be- 
fore which we have been driven for a week, 
lie in white, turreted masses around the hori- 
zon, the sky overhead is spotlessly bluc, the 
sun is watm, the wind st€ady and-fresh, but 
soft as a child’s breath, and the sea—I must 
sketch it to you more elaborately. We are 
in the Gulf Stream. The water here, as you 
know, even to the cold banks of Newfoundland, 

is always blood-warm, and the temperature of 
the air mild at all seasons, and just now, likea 
south wind on landin June. Hundreds of sea- 
birds are sailing us—the spungy sea- 
weeds washed from the West Indian rocks, a 
thousand miles away in the southern latitudes, 
float by in large masses—the sailors, barefoot 
and bareheaded, are scattered over the rigging, 
doing “‘fair-weather work’’—and just in the 
edge of the horizon, hidden by every swell, 
stand two vessels with all sail spread, making, 
with the first fair wind they have had in many 
days, for America. 

This is the first day that I have been able to 
be long enough on deck to study the sea. Even 
were it not, however, there has been a, con- 
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ed around, and for an hour or two I could 
scarce realize that it was not adream. Much 
as I had watched the sea from our bold pro~- 
montory at Nahant, and well as I thought I 
knew its character in storms and calms, the 
scene which was before me, surprized and be- 
wildered me utterly. At the first glance, we 
were just in the gorge of the sea, and looking 
over the leeward quarter, I saw, stretching up 


from the keel, what I can only describe as a 
hill of d blue, thirty or forty feet in real 
altitude, but sloped so far away that the white 
crest see to me a cloud, and the space be- 


tween a sky of the most wonderful beauty and 


‘| brightness. A moment more, and the crest 


burst over with a splendid volume of foam; the 
sun struck through the thinner part of the swell 
in a line of yivid emerald, and the whole mass 
swept under us, the brig rising and riding on 
the summit with the buoyancy and grace ofa 
bird. 

The single view of the ocean which I got at 
that moment, will be impressed upon my mind 
forever.—Nothing that [ @yer saw on land at 
all compares with it for splendor. No sunset, 
no lake scene of hill and water, no fall, not 
even Niagara, no glen or mountain gap ever 
approached it. The waves had had no time to 
“knock down,”,as the sailors phraseit, and it 
was astorm at $ea without the ‘huricane and 
rain. I looked off to the horizon and the long 
majestic swells were heaving into the sky up- 
on its distant limit, and betwee vit and my eye 
Jay a radius of twelve miles, an itgjmense plain 
flashing with green and blue and white, and 
changing place and color so rapidly as to be 
almost painfulsto the sight. I stood holding 
by the.¢affrail an hour, gazing on it with a 
childish delight and wonder.. The spray had 
broken over me repeatedly, and as we shipped 
half a sea at the scuppers at évery roll, I was 
standing half the time up to the knees in wa- 
ter; but the warm wind on my forehead, after 
a week’s confipement to my berth, and the ex- 
cessive heaudlavished upon my sight were so 
delicious, that I forgot all, and it was only in 
compliance with the captain’s repeated sugges- 
tion that I changed my position. 


I mounted the quarter deck, and pulling off 
my shoes, like a school-boy, sat over the rails, 
and with my feet dripping into the warm sea at 
every lurch, gazed at the glorious show for 
hours. I do not hesitate to say that the for- 
mation, progress, and final burst ofa sea-wave, 
in a bright sun, are the most gorgeously beau- 
tiful sight under heaven. I must describe it 
like a jeweller to you, or I can never convey 
my impressions. 

First of all, a quarter of a mile away to 
windwardyour eye is caught by an uncommon- 
ly high Wave, rushing right upon your track, 
and heaping up,slowly and constantly as it 
comes, as if some huge animal were ploughing 
his path steadily and powerfully beneath the 
surface.. Its “ground,” as a painter would 
say, is of a deep indigo, clear and smooth as 
enamel, its front curved inward, like a shell, 
and turged over at the summiit with a crest of 
foam, flashing and changing perpetually in the 
sunshine, like.the sudden out-burst ofa million 
of “unsunn’d diamonds,” and right through 





stant and chilly rain which would have pre- 


its bosom, as the sea falls off, or the angle of 
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refraction changes, there runs a shifting band 
of the most vivid green, that you. would take 
to have been the cestus of Venus as she rose 
from the sea, it is so supernaturally translucent 
and heaatiful. As it nears you, it looks in 
shape like the prow of Cleopatra’s barge, as 
they paint it in the old pictures; but its colors, 
and the grace and majesty of its march, and 
its murmur, (like the low tones of an organ, 
deep and full, and, to my ear, ten times as ar- 
ticulate and solemn) almost gtartle you into 
the belief that it is a sentient being, risen glo- 
rious and breathing from the*ocean. As it 
reaches the ship, she rises gradually, for there 













is apparently an under wave driven before it, thre 
which prepares her for its power; and as it § % 
touches the quarter, the whole magnificent wie 
wall breaks down beneath you with a dea * not 
ing surge, and a volume of foam issues from} === 
its bosom, green and blue and white, as if it” 
had been a mighty casket in which the whole 
wealth of the sea, crysoprase, and emerald, Th 
and brilliant spars had been heaped and lavish- 
edsat a throw. This is the “tenth wave,” and, 1 
for four or five-minutes, the séa will be smooth Mal 
about you, and the sparkling and dying foam 0 
falls into the wake, and. may be seen like a @ |... 
white path, stretching away, over the swells be- § 5 
hind, till you are tired of gazing at it, Then § %, , 
comes another from the same direction, and . 

; - oy JOY! 
with the same shape and motion, and so on till iat 
the sun sets, or your eyes are blinded and Your a 


a 


brain giddy with splendor. 


I am sure this language will seem exagger- 
ated to you, but, upon the faith of a lonely man, 
(the captain has turned in, and it is near mid 
night and a dead calm) it is a mere skeleton,a 
goldsmith’s inventory of the reality. I long 
ago learned that first lesson of a man of the 
world, ‘‘to be astonished at nothing,”’ but the 
sea has overreached my philosophy—quite. 
I am changed to a mere child, in my wonder, 
Be assured no view of the ocean from land can 
give you a shadow of an idea of it. Within 
even the outermost Capes, the swell is broken, 
and the color of the water in soundings is es- 
sentially different—more dull and earthy. ; 
to the mineral cabinets of Cambridge or New- 
Haven, and look at fluor spars and the tur- 
quoises, and the clearer specimens of cryso- 
prase and quartz and diamond, and imagine 
them all polished and clear, amd flung at your 
feet by millions in a noon day sun, and it may 
help your conceptions of the sea after a storm. 
You may “‘swim on bladders” at Nahant and 
Rockaway till you are gray, and be never the 
wiser. 

The “middle watch”’ is called, and the sec- 
ond mate, a fine rough old sailor, promoted 
from “the mast,”’ is walking the quarter deck, 
stopping his whistle now and then with a gruff, 
‘how do you ahead?” or “keep her up, you 
lubber,”’ to the man at the helm; the ‘silver 
shell’ of a waning moon, is just visible through 
the dead lights over my shoulder, (it has been 
up two hours, to me, and by the difference of 
our present meridians, is just rising now over 
a certain hill, and peeping softly in at an 
eastern window that t have watched many a 
time when its panes have been silvered by the 
same chaste alchymy) and so, after a walk on 
the deck for an hour to look at the stars and 
watch the phosphorus in the wake and think 
of—, I’ll get to my own uneven pillow, and 
sleep too! ag 
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